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wish-I'd-been-to-a-public-school type. Narrow-minded, very sure
of himself, and used to say his motto was to live dangerously. The
prison of Cervera had a rectangular court. He and 1 used to walk
up and down for hours. I found out dangerous living consisted for
him of singing in the choir and being the treasurer of a benevolent
society. We often discussed the downfall of France. Frenchmen
and Frenchwomen had risked their lives helping him to escape.
But they were frogs, and had surrendered. I argued with him as if
I were a year younger and he were a Frenchman running down
England. The soldiers had a different opinion. They appreciated
the help they received. Many of their mates had stayed behind,
hidden by the French for the duration. They had seen the strength
and surprises of the German Army: they didn't need long explana-
tions for the downfall of France.
"TTie fall of France," I said to the accountant, "shouldn't make us
stick out our chest. It's a lesson that should make us thoughtful
and try an entirely different world after this war. Less gilt-edged
securities. The downfall of France was the bankruptcy of our
materialistic outlook on life." He disagreed. No wonder: he often
said his one ambition was to become a financier.
As we walked up and down the courtyard we passed and repassed
the palliasse and blanket of a dead Scotsman. That was a sad,
moving story.
Two Scots brothers had lived shoulder to shoulder, as it befits
twins, were interned the same day and had escaped the same
day. Together they climbed the Pyrenees and together they
arrived at Cervera. One of them died of angina pectoris; the other
was in the local hospital, and the doctor and I, escorted by the
sergeant, went to visit him. He thought his brother was alive and
in hospital in Barcelona. He had a tired face. The doctor gave him
the consul's message that next day an ambulance would come and
take him to Barcelona, His tired face lit up because, as he said, he
would see his brother next day. That was a mistake. It was the
day after. For he died when he arrived in Bai'cclona.
On ist June fifty-six of us departed under the escort of guardia
civil for Miranda de Ebro, the largest internment camp in Spain.
We travelled in two trucks and the guardia were unpleasant because
they thought we were of the late International Brigade. I explained
that we weren't. They admitted we were only doing our duty
trying to get back to our country, our country being in danger. But
I couldn't speak to them in peace. The chartered accountant inter-
rupted me a lot. It was always to ask the same question.
"Please find out if there are special huts for officers." There were*